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It would not be an exaggeration to claim that the Roman Catholic Church has long 
had major issues with female sexuality; in fact, it may be an understatement. In the late- 
20th century, with the emergence of liberal and feminist voices within the Church, the 
gap between the institution’s patriarchal structure and contemporary sexual mores has 
become acutely pronounced, and also more divisive. Yet the Church, most notably 
during the pontificate of John Paul II (reigned from 1978 to 2005) and his oft-criticized 
practice of large numbers of beatifications and canonizations,' has continued to propose 
models of female sanctity—particularly in the case of young women—which emphasize 
ambivalent and problematic views of female sexuality. This paper will explore some of 
these representative saintly figures and the uniquely sexualized hagiographic discourses 
which surround them. If one of the theological roles of saints is to “pattern” and “model” 
proper Catholic behaviour, then what the Church says about these young saintly women 
necessarily reflects what it thinks about female sexuality in the contemporary era. 

I have chosen four individuals as the foci for this paper: Saint Maria Goretti 
(1890-1902), Blessed Laura Vicufia (1891-1904), Blessed Pierina Morosini (1931-1957) 
and Blessed Anwarite Nengapeta (1939-1964).” Goretti’s canonization took place in 
1950 under Pius XII, while the other three were beatified by John Paul II in the 1980s. 
Maria Goretti’s case stands apart; she is, in many ways, the paradigmatic young girl saint, 
and her cult, while less pronounced now, enjoyed immense prestige prior to Vatican II. 


She and Morosini are of European origin (Italian), while Vicufia is Latin American (Chile 


and Argentina) and Nengapeta is African (Zaire/Congo). All except Vicufia are 
considered virgin-martyr saints because, strictly speaking, Vicufia’s death is not directly 
related to her attempt to maintain her virginity. Laura Vicufia’s story also brings an 
interesting dimension to this discussion because her cult is fostered by one of the Catholic 
Church’s major teaching orders for youth, the Salesians. Most importantly, for all four 
young women, sexual themes are at the core of their hagiographic texts: attempted rape in 
the cases of Goretti, Morosini and Nengapeta, and physical abuse and her mother’s 
profligate lifestyle for Vicufia. These sexual themes form the major axes around which a 
uniquely Catholic sexual pedagogy for girls and young women is still being constructed. 
The ‘Maria Goretti’ Paradigm 

Maria Goretti was a twelve-year-old poor Italian peasant girl who died in 1902 
after being stabbed repeatedly for refusing to submit to the sexual advances of a nineteen- 
year-old farmhand, who she forgave on her deathbed. She was canonized in 1950, at the 
time that a more permissive secular youth culture was coming into its own in the West. 
Maria Goretti became the ideal Catholic model for young girls, who were strongly 
encouraged to be like her, even to the point of death, in defending their bodily integrity. 
She was the first female martyr to be canonized, not for having died for the faith, as was 
the case in the early church, but because she fought for her virginity and saved it—a clear 
indication of the worth of chastity and purity as desirable and legitimate Catholic values, 
especially during that supposedly dangerous period of life known as adolescence. In the 
modern era, Maria Goretti stands as the paradigmatic young female saint, and her short 
life and macabre death provide the script for other holy tales of other young(ish) and 


equally heroic virgins. In fact, the Church turned her into an intensely “sexualized” saint. 


In the ‘SOs and ‘60s, Maria Goretti became a bit of a Catholic cottage industry. 
Her story attracted the most sensationalistic, heroic, misogynistic and sexually repressive 
readings. In North America, she became somewhat of a middle-class saint, embodying 
middle-class sexual norms and expectations for young girls. Her image was omnipresent 
in Catholic girls’ schools, and her life often used by nuns as a type of sexual pedagogy 
for their young charges. Maria has been interpreted, in turn, as a model of penitence and 
obedience, of proper family life, of bourgeois respectability, of the romance and spiritual 
innocence of peasant society, of the proper Catholic response to attempted rape, of 
Christian forgiveness, of female naiveté, and, certainly not least, as a source of bawdy 
religious and ethnic humour. One could say this is a great deal of responsibility to put on 
the shoulders of a twelve-year-old girl, as saintly as she may have been. What is the 
meaning of each of these spins on Maria Goretti’s story, and why was there a need to do 
any “spinning” in the first place? What does it mean that a young and devout Italian 
peasant girl from the 19" century should be used to instruct a North American Catholic 
girl of the mid-20" on how to respect her body? How does this adolescent girl “read” the 
life, but most especially the violent death, of Maria Goretti? With reverence, or with a 
certain measure of youthful impudence? And how does the scholar, in turn, “read” the 
adolescent “reading” the saint? Her holy tale—part fact, part fiction—has been used and 
reused in the service of a multiplicity of agendas, including those of the Catholic Church. 

In fact, much of the hagiographic material about Maria Goretti—including that 
written by clergy—is marked by a strong sense of voyeuristic titillation. This is not 
unusual in writings devoted to the stories of young female saints. These stories are meant 


to be moral tales, and they are designed to serve cautionary ends. Part of their discursive 


strategy involves the hinting at—and sometimes the outright displaying of—lurid erotic 
details, more akin to soft porn than to traditional devotional literature. These stories are 
purposely meant to enflame the male gaze, the better ultimately to demonize it. In these 
tales, it is most often the young saint herself who stands in as the source of temptation: 
her virginity and purity are sources of erotic attraction for the bestial male, who somehow 
cannot help giving himself over to his baser passions. The saint occupies a strategically 
liminal, mixed state: she is object both of attraction and repulsion. It is her shaming that 
ultimately resolves the erotic tension, a tension that is really and ultimately male-centred. 
Kathleen Norris, in her insightful essay on Maria Goretti, asks whether she was 
“cipher or saint?’ Much of this, we know, is tied up with the male gaze. It is men who 
are so often doing the looking, in every sense of the word. It is they who, by virtue of 
privilege and authority, get to circumscribe the discourse, and it is they who get to dissect 
and label the saintly female body in its component parts. It is men, after all, who 
canonize, who get to sanction orthodoxy. The female saint is reduced to the female body, 
which only serves to play further into patriarchal discourse. In many ways, this is exactly 
what happened to Maria Goretti. She did become a cipher: an “empty” person defined by 
nothing more than her intact virginity, a template by and through which were read and 
defined—indeed, controlled—the virginal bodies of other Catholic girls. The overriding, 
violent, sadistic message was always and everywhere one and the same: better death than 
sin, better savage violence than loss of purity, better sanctity than defilement. For the 
Church, that was the stark choice which every young girl might be called upon to make. 
At the heart of every female saint’s story—that of St. Maria Goretti or any of the 


countless others—stands one incontrovertible fact, one dynamic: that of power. It comes 


in different guises, and it can be spoken by different players in the drama. It can most 
certainly be the voice of masculine authority asserting patriarchal power over chaste or 
unmarried female flesh, very often to the point of attempted rape or physical violence. It 
can equally be the cold, confident gaze of the saint herself speaking “no” to that power, 
thereby claiming authority and integrity for herself, choosing being over non-being. It 
can be the official power of a churchly male voice raising certain models of submissive 
femaleness to the glories of the altar. Or it can also be these models redefined and re- 
appropriated in all their hidden power: women of character and fortitude who have gone 
where no man has gone before. The saintly female body can become a model for other, 
more “ordinary” female bodies. Kathleen Norris observes: “For Maria Goretti, the issue 
was not a roll in the hay. The loss of her virginity in a rigidly patriarchal peasant culture 
could have had economic and social consequences so dire that it might well have seemed 
a choice between being and non-being. And is it foolish for a girl to have such a strong 
sense of her self that she resists its violation, resists being asked to do, in the private 
spaces of her body, what she does not want to do?” Norris’ question effectively turns 
the traditional Maria Goretti melodrama on its head, though it does not really do away 
with the thread of clerical misogyny that sustained it. 

As late as the 1980s, the Church was still proposing the Maria Goretti saintly ideal 
of purity as appropriate for young Catholic women. In October 1987, Pope John Paul II 
beatified another slightly older Italian “martyr for purity,” Blessed Pierina Morosini, who 
died while defending her virginity against a 20-year old attacker. She had picked up a 
stone to protect herself, but the man used it to strike her on the head, and she died from 


the wounds. Morosini had attended the beatification of Maria Goretti as a pilgrim in 


Rome in 1947, where she is reputed to have said that she wanted to die like the new 
martyr.’ She composed a prayer for members of a purity crusade she had joined upon her 
return home. It reads, in part: “May I never give way to the attractions of the world or of 
pleasure; may I never allow myself even the smallest compromise with sin, whether in 
dress, speech, reading, looks, or entertainment... Make me a little apostle of all those girls 
who are led astray by the world. And if ever I have the misfortune to fall, may your 
immaculate hand raise me up as soon as possible, O Jesus, and make me feel again the 
intimacy in your heart (...).’® Maria Goretti provided a model of holy femaleness for 
Pierina Morosini to emulate. Maria was most certainly a saintly guide and protector to 
her, someone who helped Pierina make sense of the final, most traumatic act of her life. 
Through the heroics of the story, however, the interests of the male Church are once 
again upheld; it is the virginal female body, and not the sexually knowledgeable one, 
which receives the glory of sainthood. In fact, one of the recurring criticisms of the 
patterns of female canonizations under John Paul II has to do with the ways in which he 
repeated and reinforced this traditional equation of virginity and sanctity, and did not 
propose models with which modern married women could identify.’ 

Maintaining the Maria Goretti paradigm of female sanctity effectively allows the 
Catholic Church to keep “problematic” female flesh at bay—in essence, by idealizing, 
sanctifying and glorifying it, and thereby erasing it. This is perhaps the most insidious 
part of all. For at the heart of these hagiographic stories of attempted rape of Maria and 
so many other young female saints—even into the contemporary era—lies one hard, cold 
and unmistakable message: “... better to be a dead virgin than a rape survivor;”® better to 


be a “whole” woman than a partially defiled one, because therein lies the path to sanctity. 


Flesh-and-blood female lives do not count in this equation. They also do not count when 
it comes to unwanted pregnancies or the prevention of HIV infection. 
Dying Chastely to Save the Other 

All this talk about sacrificed virginal female flesh has another, deeper purpose. It 
is meant to reaffirm what has long been seen as the proper role and vocation for women: 
that of unconditional, selfless service to the other. Here, the ideal model is undoubtedly 
that of Mary herself, a particularly strong and vibrant figure in Catholic culture. John 
Paul II was a passionate devotee of the Virgin, and his writings and teachings on the role 
of women during his pontificate bear the mark of this Marian theology of unconditional 
service and devotion.” More generally, the hagiographic stories of several young virgin 
martyrs pick up on this theme of how their deaths became the source of forgiveness and 
redemption for men, especially for their killers. 

This theme is exhibited quite clearly in almost all hagiographic texts about Maria 
Goretti. In every case, her killer, the young farmhand named Alessandro, is a central part 
of the story, as is his subsequent conversion experience. The narrative goes as follows: 
following her stabbing, Maria is brought to the hospital where, before she dies, and at the 
prompting of a priest, she forgives her assailant. A number of years later, she appears to 
him in a vision while he is in prison. She offers him while lilies (a classic symbol of 
purity), which subsequently turn into flames. Some versions have her repeating her 
words of forgiveness, while, in some others, she says nothing, though the offering of 
lilies is understood as a gesture of pardon.'° Alessandro serves out his sentence as a 
model prisoner. Upon his release, he meets up with Maria’s mother, who forgives him in 


turn. He then enters a Franciscan Capuchin monastery as a simple lay brother, where he 


lives out his life in humble anonymity. Some stories talk about him being present in 
Rome for the young girl’s canonization, but it is unsure whether this happened. 

The story of the martyrdom of Blessed Anwarite Nengapeta, an African nun from 
the Congo, echoes this theme of forgiveness. Part of her narrative mentions her particular 
admiration of, and devotion to, Maria Goretti and the Martyrs of Uganda. HM Caught in the 
crossfire of the 1964 rebellion in the Belgian Congo, Anwarite and other nuns from her 
convent were taken by rebel forces, some of whom tried to impose themselves on the 
sisters. Refusing to give up her vow of chastity, Anwarite was severely beaten, stabbed 
and then shot in the chest by a certain Colonel Olombe. As he was beating her, she said 
she forgave him because he did not know what he was doing (an obvious reference to the 
words of Jesus on the cross: “Forgive them, Father, for they know not what they do”), 
and that this was the way she wanted to die. Later, Olombe, after having served time in 
jail and finding himself destitute, came to beg for food at Anwarite’s former convent. 
Recognizing him, the superior told him the sisters forgave him since the martyred nun 
had already done so. 

Forgiveness is also central to the story of Blessed Laura Vicufia, though here it is 
not really focused on a male perpetrator. Rather, it is the young girl’s mother that is the 
beneficiary of the pardon. Actually, Laura’s life is understood as having been given in 
exchange for her mother turning back on a dissolute lifestyle and returning to a more 
Christian path. Her story is as follows: Laura’s father dies when she is only two. Her 
mother, Mercedes Pino, emigrates with her two young daughters to Argentina, where she 
co-habits (“lives in sin”) with a well-known abusive rancher named Manuel Mora. Laura 


is sent to study with the Salesian sisters, but Mora, on at least two occasions when she is 


back home, makes sexual passes at her. At the age of eleven, Laura takes a vow offering 
her life in exchange for the salvation of her mother. On one occasion, Laura’s mother is 
beaten because of her daughter’s refusal to dance with the rancher, despite the mother’s 
pleading with Laura that she do so. Mercedes decides to leave Mora, but he pleads with 
her to return. Laura refuses and is beaten. She dies some weeks later, disclosing to her 
mother on her deathbed that she had offered her life for her conversion. The mother 
promises to leave Mora and return to the fold of the Church. Mora will eventually die 
violently in a drunken fight. In contemporary hagiographic material on Laura Vicufia, 
the parallel with Maria Goretti is deliberately drawn, even though she did not die due to 
violence inflicted during an attempted rape, but rather because of physical abuse. The 
central motif of her canonization, however, was the offering of her life in exchange for 
her mother’s redemption. Self-chosen martyrdom here begets a promise of forgiveness. 
In these three examples, the saint herself is understood as serving a larger, more 
altruistic purpose. Her death becomes the means by which others are saved—more often 
the men who did them violence, or, as in the case of Laura Vicufia, someone close to her 
who needs to mend her licentious ways. The virginal saint truly becomes a cipher, and 
her death and martyrdom, with its attendant violence, a path of redemption for someone 
else. The very existence of the saint, her body, her suffering, her innocence, her future— 
all are “relativized” in the service of some higher, more noble goal. The saint essentially 
becomes expendable, most often in the interests of the male’s hegemony and ultimately, 
his redemption. It could be argued that the younger the saint, the more she is seen as 
being superfluous to the moral of the story. There is something slightly pornographic in 


this: the man’s satisfaction is what ultimately counts. 
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As I was writing this, I heard a news story about a nine-year-old girl in Brazil who 
had been raped by her stepfather. She found herself four months pregnant with twins, 
and her life was in danger. Her mother and the medical team of the hospital to which she 
was brought agreed that an abortion was necessary (rape and danger to the mother’s life 
being the two conditions under which an abortion is allowed according to Brazilian law). 
The local bishop of Recife, with the assent of authorities in the Vatican, decided to 
excommunicate the girl’s mother and the entire hospital team involved in the abortion 
procedure. When asked why he did not condemn the man who raped his stepdaughter, 
the bishop replied that abortion was “a greater crime” than rape. The President of the 
country expressed outrage at the “conservatism” of the Catholic Church on this issue. i 
We may find this news story disturbing, but the action of the bishop is entirely consistent 
with Catholic teaching. Here is yet another example of expendable young female flesh. 
If the young girl had been known to be particularly devout and had died during the rape, 
no doubt she would have been proposed as another saintly model of proper female sexual 
behaviour. But what if, still devout, she had given birth to twins and died in the process? 
The answer is less certain. Though still having given her life for the other—in this case, 
her children—she could no longer be seen as intact, pristine flesh by the Church, and 
therefore not as worthy of sanctification. Or what if, after her death, her stepfather had 
repented of his crime and turned to the Church for forgiveness? Would this, in itself, be 
enough to make the young girl’s life “religiously significant”? We cannot be sure, but 
most probably. Ultimately, whatever the scenario—real or imagined—the young girl’s 
life is, and would have been, superfluous. The bodies of flesh-and-blood females are the 


text upon which is written the law of the male Church. 
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The Ever Powerful Virgin 
The virgin-martyr can be an especially powerful figure; her purity is the gauge of 
her potency. Even today, her image is still used by the Catholic Church as a source of 
catalyzing inspiration, and she is “read” and understood in a variety of cultural contexts. 
On the occasion of World AIDS Day on December 1* 2007, Fratern Masawe, S.J., the 
Moderator of the Jesuit Superiors of Africa and Madagascar (JESAM), published a 
message. Part of it reads as follows: 
World AIDS Day coincides with the feast day of a Congolese woman who 
exemplified these qualities [courage, faithfulness]: Blessed Anuarite Nengapeta, 
a Sister of the Holy Family. This remarkable young midwife, who devoted her 
life to serving others, was martyred in 1964 for resisting the sexual demands of a 
rebel leader in the Congo. AJAN [African Jesuit AIDS Network] joins many 
African youth in looking to Anuarite as an outstanding model of chastity and 
fidelity, who inspires hope, perseverance and confidence in the struggle against 
AIDS. Had Blessed Anuarite lived out her years here on earth, she would have 
been a leader in the war on AIDS. From heaven, she can do even more. Together 
with her and many saints and ancestors, we stand a good chance of winning the 
battle. !° 
This use of Anwarite Nengapeta in the fight against AIDS in Africa is interesting 
on several counts. First, it rallies a young virgin in the struggle against what is primarily 
a sexually-transmitted disease in the African context. It attributes to her certain qualities 
(fidelity, hope, perseverance) that may be deemed to be essential in this life-and-death 


struggle. Second, it re-inscribes chastity or abstinence as a strategy in combating AIDS, 
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something which the Catholic Church (and the then conservative U.S. administration of 
G.W. Bush) advocates. African youth are encouraged to look to Blessed Anwarite for 
inspiration in their own sexual struggles. Third, this use of a virgin as a type of talisman 
against AIDS taps into a highly problematic belief and practice still found in certain 
African countries: that an HIV+ man can cure his condition by sleeping with a virgin. 
This may not be the intent of the Jesuit message, but its subtext certainly plays on male 
privilege, but also perhaps on male anxiety. Recently, Benedict XVI came under a great 
deal of criticism when, on the occasion of a visit to Cameroon and Angola, he stated that 
condom use does not prevent the spread of HIV/AIDS, and can even contribute to its 
propagation. Some of the pope’s own African clergy expressed their public dissent from 
such an uninformed position. The Catholic ban on contraception continues to haunt the 
Church, and it is. increasingly seen as nonsensical, if not “criminal.” 

Maria Goretti, Pierina Morosini and Laura Vicufia are also powerful in their own 
right. Goretti is the patron of children (especially young girls), Morosini of rape victims, 
and Vicufia of victims of abuse and incest. No doubt, part of the intent behind these sorts 
of saintly patronage is to offer a voice to those who normally would not have one, even in 
the midst of a patriarchal institution. The question then becomes: can this female voice 
be a subversive one, or is it forever circumscribed by the harsher tones of the male voice? 

Imprinting the Sacred on Young Girls’ Bodies 

In his study of saints and other sacred presences in mid-20" century American 
Catholic devotional culture, Between Heaven and Earth, Robert Orsi writes: 

The saints are never innocent, nor are the effects of their presence singular. 


It is impossible to say that the saints and the Mother of God are either on the 


side of those with power in any social world or those without it. (...) these 

holy figures get caught up and implicated in struggles on earth. They bear 

the marks of history. How they are positioned, what they do for whom or to 

whom requires close local analysis, historical and social psychological study 

to figure out, because it varies from situation to situation. 
One of the chapters examines the ways in which, through a rich variety of devotional 
techniques, the faith was literally “imprinted” on the bodies of Catholic children. Orsi 
observes: 

Children’s bodies, rationalities, imaginations, and desires have all been 

privileged media for giving substance to religious meaning, for making the 

sacred present and material, not only for children but through them too, for 

adults in relation to them. (...) Children are uniquely available to stand for 

the interiority of a culture and to offer embodied access to the inchoate 

possibilities of the culture’s imaginary futures.’° 

The unblemished bodies of Maria Goretti, Laura Vicufia, Pierina Morosini and 
Anwarite Nengapeta are templates upon which are projected the hopes and anxieties of a 
Catholic Church fearful about the bodies of its young girls, but also about the potential 
erosion of male privilege. These concerns are not only projected; they are literally carved 
into the heavenly flesh of the saints and the material one of the earthly youngsters. The 
two exist in a symbiotic relationship. When Catholic girls of the 1940s and 1950s were 
told to look to Maria Goretti as the perfect model of sexual behaviour, their bodies were 
also being moulded to accept death rather than commit a sin of impurity—in essence, to 


become martyrs like their young heroine. When John Paul II beatified Pierina Morosini 
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and other adolescent women as “martyrs of purity,” he set up a highly problematic—and 
ultimately destructive—paradigm of the good and virtuous Catholic girl. When Laura 
Vicufia is called upon as a shining example of selfless love for the other, the abused and 
discarded bodies of powerless females become sadly exemplary; they enter the economy 
of salvation. When the Jesuit priest points to Anwarite Nengapeta as a holy model in the 
struggle against AIDS in Africa, her virginal body is reified, and young African bodies 
are being told to control their unchaste impulses or they shall die. There is most certainly 
something deeply disturbing and offensive about these young women being sadistically 
destroyed for the sake of purity. 

It is the theological and hagiographic “covering and uncovering” of these saintly 
female bodies that causes problem. Their virginity, while hidden, is continuously being 
put on public display, and it is invariably displayed through the normative prism of male 
desire. These virginal women become “the other” in the sense that they are covered and 
uncovered simultaneously: exotic yet familiar, secret yet exposed, erotic yet sacred, pure 
yet potentially tainted. 

But the question can be asked: purity for the sake of what, and of whom? Here, 
the answer cuts two ways: no doubt for the prurient theological and educational interests 
of a celibate male church, but also—and perhaps primarily—for the sake of the young 
women themselves, and of others like them. 

As problematic and devastating as saintly models may be in controlling and 
channelling the behaviour, needs and aspirations of the Catholic faithful, saints can also 
serve as empowering models subversive of orthodoxy. Saints don’t always do what the 


Church tells them to do. They are often deliberately and creatively used by their devotees 
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as subversive stratagems. Maria Goretti and her heavenly companions may well seek to 
limit and control a young girl’s sexual options, but they also give her power: the power of 
refusal, the power of being. These saintly virgins make possible a sacred space and time 
to speak an affirmative “no” to male sexual hegemony and power. But that only happens, 
as Kathleen Norris suggests, in “...the private spaces of her body,” and not because the 
Church may have said the young woman has no other choice. Saying “no” does not, need 
not and should not imply death. The Church may have imprinted Maria Goretti’s “no” on 
the malleable young bodies of countless generations of older Catholic women—and they 
may have resented its imposition—but that “no,” in fact, may have kept them whole. The 
bodies of Catholic children, it was thought—especially those of Catholic girls—needed to 
be policed and disciplined. The times have not really changed all that much. The Church 
is still rallying pure heavenly bodies in its battle against human bodily desire. 

Catholic discourses of youthful female sexuality in the mid- and late 20" century 


bear a saintly imprimatur. Such an imprimatur certainly regulates, prohibits, manipulates 


and denies, yet can it also liberate, subvert, affirm and elevate? 
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